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THE STREET TRADER ON TRIAL 


By Roy F. Woopsury, Director 
Juvenile Protective Department, Children’s Aid and S.P.C.C., Buffalo, New York 


FIN AUGUST, 1926, a report of conditions 
il surrounding the street traders of Buffalo 
was being presented to a Court of 
Public Opinion. 

The Street Traders were represented 
by Economic Interests and the Social Agencies repre- 
sented the Community. The People was the Judge. 
The Juvenile Protective Department of the Children’s 
Aid and S.P.C.C. was the Probation Officer. 

The proceedings revealed that a year prior the social 
agencies had appeared before the court claiming that 
the street traders of Buffalo needed to be regulated. 
They asserted that street trading was detrimental 
generally to the physical, 
mental, and moral welfare of 
those engaged in this occupa- 
tion, especially the extremely 
young children who had been 
found plying this trade. 

The economic interests in- 
volved had countered with 
the usual retort that the 
public wanted the street 
trader ; that it was good busi- 
ness and citizenship training 
and that the money earned 
was needed in the hornes. 

The court had then _re- 
quested that data be collected 
relevant to the local problem. 
The probation officer had 
spent a year collecting facts 
and was now presenting his 
findings. 

Probation Officer: *Con- 
ditions in Buffalo surround- 
ing the street trader as found 
in our investigation show the 
following facts: 

“While newspaper selling 
is regulated by state law for 
hoys between 12 and 16 years 








and girls under 18 years, there is no regulation cov- 
ering bootblacks. There is a local ordinance regulat- 
ing bootblacks but this is a dead letter. 

‘During the last six years there has been an increase 
of 161 per cent in the number of licensed street traders 
while the school boy population of the city has in- 
creased only 25 per cent during the same period. 

“Only five per cent of the boys come from homes of 
widowed mothers who have not remarried. Ninety 
and one-half per cent of the boys come from normal 
homes, and nine and one-half from broken homes. 

‘While there seems to be an economic necessity in 
some of the families, the majority of the boys do not 
earn enough to pay for their 
food, the amount earned he- 
ing from $1.50 to $1.75 a 
week. 

“More than half of the 
boys engaged in street trad- 
ing are retarded in school; 
the percentage of street 
traders retarded is practically 
twice as great as that of 
school boys in general. Feeble- 
mindedness is not the prin- 
cipal factor in this retardation. 

“Seventy-three per cent of 
the street traders are found 
to be suffering from one or 
more physical defects, the 
percentage being 28.9 per 
cent greater than among 
school boys generally. 

“Boys are working as 
much as 30 hours a week 
after school, the average time 
being 13.1 hours. Thus many 
are deprived of time which 
should be devoted to con- 
structive recreation. here 
are no recreation facilities 

( Continued on page 4 ) 


Courtesy, The World Tomorrow 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 


OYS of 13 and 14 and girls of 15 working in the 
B District of Columbia until midnight, a boy of 
13 operating a freight elevator in Massachu- 
setts, young girls going on a strike after a 15-hour 
day in a Minnesota cannery, a child under 14 working 
in a New Hampshire shirt-waist factory, a 7-year-old 
boy in New York hired out to beggars, and an | ]-year- 
old boy killed while working on a truck in the early 
morning, a 15-year-old girl in Kansas working after 
midnight at a hot-dog stand in a questionable neigh- 
borhood, a 4-year-old boy appearing repeatedly on the 
stage in Buffalo and Chicago, are a few items carried 
in the newspapers of the last month or so. 

To those who really believe that child labor is non- 
existent, that parents no longer abuse nor employers 
exploit children, such instances as these, reported more 
fully on page 7, must give a jolt. They suggest the 
dreary picture that would be painted if a country-wide 
inquiry were made, for most of these states are known 
to have not only reasonably good child labor standards 
but an administrative machinery and an attitude to- 
ward the enforcement of the child labor law well up 
to—in some cases above—the average. It is for this 
reason probably that these violations came to light at 
all. We can only guess at what may be going on in 
other communities where legislative standards are low, 
enforcement half-hearted, and penalties not to be 
feared. 

It is striking that in the instances reported, manu- 
facturing establishments and canneries, the old strong- 
holds of child labor where most effort has been 
expended, seem to have been the chief violators. A 
newer form of child employment is also much in 
evidence—the use of children in serving at hot-dog 
stands, amusement resorts and in various forms of 
curb service. And the problem of small children on the 
stage is always cropping up. 

Although there are in this arraignment many in- 


stances of children being employed under the legal age 
and in types of work in which they are not legally per- 
mitted to engage, the question of hours predominated. 
Night work and a long working day—two types of 
violations most difficult to check up on—were fre- 
quently reported. Again it makes one ponder on the 
number of unreported cases which must exist. 

What effect the reporting, and in some cases the 
prosecution of these cases had, is difficult to determine. 
The penalties varied from a mere warning to a fine of 
two hundred dollars and costs. The usual penalty, 
if given at all, however, was seldom more than 
ten dollars and costs, in some cases the parent rather 
than the employer being held responsible. In no case 
is the inadequacy of such a penalty more clear than in 
the appearance in several Chicago theatres of ‘Sonny 
Boy.’ For what is a ten-dollar fine compared with 
the receipts from one evening's performance? A fine 
for each appearance would merely mean a very slight 
decrease in the evening's profit. It would still be 
financially profitable to violate the law. 

A record such as the above—casual as it is, revealing 
only cases which have come to the attention of the 
press—is nevertheless convincing proof that child 
labor improvement is not self-maintaining. Having 
brought the worst evils of child exploitation under a 
fair degree of control, we must not be led to think 
that, if this control were relaxed, there would be no 
backsliding. Public opinion, it is true, may now con- 
demn child labor as it did not in the past, but after all 
what influence does this abstract Public Opinion have 
on individual parents and individual employers and 
(witness Rhode Island) individual school officials, who 
are not in sympathy with child labor laws. 

The strengthening of legislative regulation, though 
so unpopular nowadays, the need for constant vigil- 
ance in enforcing the laws, and the desirability of 
severe prosecution of offenders are the lessons which 
these stories tell. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


Cooperation is the keynote of an interesting pam- 
phlet, Concerning Childhood in New York State, issued 
by the New York Child Labor Committee. The pam- 
phlet carries some striking statistics portrayed by 
charts and tables, a bit-of history showing legislative 
gains in 1928, some interesting peeps into a day's work 
and a forward look. The re-writing of the child labor 
and school attendance laws during 1928 was the out- 
standing achievement of the year. Congratulations are 
due the Committee on securing the cooperation of 
organized industry, organized labor, and welfare 
agencies in this enterprise, as well as in staging jointly 
with the State Department of Education, three 
regional Child Labor Conferences. 
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WEAK LINKS 


By Miriam KEELER 


F golf caddies are to be classed as child laborers, 
it must surely be as the confectionery on the 
industrial ogres menu. The work is outdoors, in 

pleasant surroundings, provides healthful exercise, is 
done during daylight hours and in good weather only, 
combines easily as a rule with school attendance, and 
is undertaken voluntarily to the apparent satisfaction 
of the caddies themselves. Rumor has it that there are 
even educational advantages, such as unprecedented 
increase in the vocabulary. 

Child labor laws have in the past been practically 

unanimous in ignoring the existence of caddying. And 
the people seeking to gain pro- 


outside of school hours on regular work permits. In 
another state, Pennsylvania, the Attorney General has 
recently handed down a decision that golf caddies 
come under the full provisions of the child labor law, 
which prohibits all gainful employment under 14 years 
except “on the farm” and “in domestic service in 
private homes.” 

What possible objections can there be to caddying— 
given suitable surroundings in a reputable country 
club or on well-supervised public links? We have been 
forcibly reminded of three: 


1. The strain of carrying golf clubs over an open 
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sions whether as to minimum age, hours, night work, 
or work permits. 

In 29 states golf caddying is simply omitted from the 
lists of regulated or prohibited occupations, although 
in 11 of these states certain restrictions as to hours or 
work permits appear to apply. 

On the other side of the picture are 1] states which 
prohibit all gainful employment under 14 years. 
Several of these specifically exempt domestic service 
and »zriculture, and even street trades, but nominally 
at least they seem to prohibit golf caddying under the 
age of 14 years. 

One of these states, Wisconsin, this year rejected a 
bill permitting children over 12 to act as golf caddies 


of a voluntary and harmless 
character’ during the summer vacation is legal under 
14 years. More statistics as to injuries to golf 
caddies are needed; and some investigation 
into possible safeguards from injury. Possibly testing 
applicants as to vision and reaction-speed would 
help. 

Golf caddying is probably as wholesome and harm- 
less as any occupation open to school boys. Its obvious 
advantages, however, should not blind us to the need 
that exists even in this field of pleasurable employ- 
ment, for sane regulation; and in cases where a boy 
employed either by a club or a private individual is 
injured, he should be entitled to compensation under 
the workmen's compensation law. 
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THE STREET TRADER ON TRIAL 


( Continued from page 1 ) 


available for the boys while awaiting their papers. 
There’ is no real newsboys club in existence in the city. 

“Conditions surrounding street trading are undesir- 
able for young boys as they are exposed to the opera- 
tion of degenerates, and in many cases gamble their 
meagre earnings away. 

“During the afternoon hours especially there are 
many violations of the state law. Boys from five years 
of age and up were found selling papers. One out of 
every two afternoon violators was under age and 56.8 
per cent were unlicensed. Night violations were fre- 
quent, many boys selling papers late at night. Ten 
per cent of these night violators were under age. 

“One inspector is now covering the forty-two square 
miles of area of the city and is supervising over 2,000 
licensed street traders. The present inspector is con- 
fining his activities to the enforcement of the law in 
the downtown area. 

The present badge is too large and heavy for prac- 
tical use. 

“This constitutes our report of conditions found 
among the street traders of Buffalo.”’ 

The Court: “Are there any recommendations?” 

Probation Officer: ‘The following recommendations 
are respectfully submitted: 

“A review of the entire question of licensing street 
traders to determine whether the age limits should be 
raised and the hours of labor changed. 

“A stricter enforcement of the law relating to the 
licensing of street traders who are physically or men- 
tally unfit for this occupation. 

‘Agreements from newspapers, news stand owners 
and periodical agencies to sell only to licensed boys. 

The establishment of a newsboys’ club for boys of 
legal selling age. 

The appointment of additional inspectors. 

‘A lighter and smaller newsboy’s badge. 

‘‘Enactment of legislation to define more clearly the 
scope of street trading.” 

The Court: “The decision of the court is that the 
street traders of Buffalo need regulation. 

“They are placed on probation and the probation 
department is to work with the various agencies 
interested to accomplish the fulfillment of these recom- 
mendations and is to report to the court at a later 
date what has been accomplished. 

“Court is adjourned.” 


i fe ae oe ie ee ee ae 


Three years elapse and the probation officer is again 
before the court reporting on the progress made. 

Probation Officer: “Three years ago the court 
received our original report on conditions surrounding 
the street traders of our city. Our present report in- 
dicates considerable progress. 


“Our original report was sent to the New York Child 
Labor Committee. They sponsored a conference of 
school officials, newspaper representatives, labor offi- 
cials and social workers. This conference considered 
the question of street trading and adopted many of 
our recommendations. The conference drafted legisla- 
tion which has since been enacted. 

“Bootblacks are not included in the definition of 
street traders; physical examinations are required be- 
fore a license is issued; the upper age limit for a license 
has been raised from 16 to 17 years; the legal time for 
cessation of activities has been made 7 p.m. instead of 
8 p.m. as formerly. 

“Through the efforts of the local enforcement 
officials the badge has been greatly reduced both in 
size and weight. This has resulted in its being dis- 
played more as required by law. 

“The school authorities have conferred with repre- 
sentatives of the circulation department of the news- 
papers, with news stand owners and periodical agents 
and have secured their promise of cooperation in the 
matter of selling only to licensed boys. 

“In 1928, because certain of the school officials were 
still unconvinced of the need of additional inspectors, 
this department, with the cooperation of students from 
the Sociology Department of the University of Buffalo, 
made a survey of conditions at night. The Saturday 
in February which was chosen proved to be chilly and 
damp with a fine mist falling. In spite of the unfavor- 
able weather forty-three violators were easily found 
between 9 o clock in the evening and midnight. Boys 
as young as nine years and one girl of eleven were dis- 
covered. A check-up of these cases with the schools 
showed one-half of them to be retarded. In many in- 
stances the teachers reported that these violators were 
also truants and tardy, and attributed this to their 
street trading. 

“The results of the survey were forwarded to the 
school officials and, with the aid of the local social 
agencies and the New York Child Labor Committee, 
they were convinced of the need of additional assist- 
ance for the lone inspector. Two more inspectors have 
since been appointed and the city divided into sections 
to be covered by each. 

“Again in May, 1929, this department, with the 
assistance of students from the University of Buffalo, 
checked night conditions. The night proved to be 
clear and mild, conducive to the finding of many 
violators. Notwithstanding this fact only ten violators 
could be found all over the city and none of them were 
under twelve years. These few violators indicated the 
activities of the inspectors. 

“Our report thus far has dealt with the favorable 
changes. 
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“The question of establishing a real newsboys’ club 
has been studied but thus far no success in overcoming 
obstacles in the way of its fulfillment can be reported. 
The possibility of establishing smaller units of such a 
club by the use of community houses is being considered. 

The problem of afternoon violations is still present. 
This situation, in the main, involves the route boy, 
who works in the residential sections of the city, away 
from the most objectionable conditions which are 
found in the downtown and business sections. He 
works shorter hours and is an altogether different type 
of boy from the real street trader. Those in charge of 
the enforcement are cognizant of this problem and 
hope to work out its solution but at the present time 
are concentrating their efforts on the main problem. 

This brings our report up-to-date. Our one sugges- 
tion to the court is that the street traders be continued 
on probation and that we be given a chance to carry 
on our efforts in their behalf.” 

The Court: ‘Request granted.” 

Thereupon court is once more adjourned. 


ANOTHER CHAPTER 
ON COLORADO 


In the spring of 1924 a meeting of representatives 
from the National Child Labor Committee and various 
local organizations was held in Colorado to consider 
the desirability of conducting a survey of agricultural 
child labor in that state. At the close of this meeting 
the .ollowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved: That it is the sense of the group here 
assembled that a survey of the child labor and educa- 
tion conditions in Colorado be made with the coopera- 
tion of the National Child Labor Committee, the 
Colorado Agricultural College, the University of 
Colorado, the State Teachers’ College, Denver Uni- 
versity, Colorado College, the State Department of 
Health, the State Department of Education, and such 
other organizations as may desire to cooperate; and 
that the findings be reported back to the groups par- 
ticipating in the study, as a basis upon which to 
recommend such legislation as findings may warrant.” 

As an outcome of this resolution four studies of child 
labor in rural sections of Colorado were made, the field 
work being carried on by representatives from the 
National Child Labor Committee, Colorado College, 
and Colorado Agricultural College. Three of these 
studies have already been published: Children Working 
on Farms in Certain Sections of the Western Slope of 
Colorado and Children Working in the Sugar Beet Fields 
of Certain Districts of the South Platte Valley, Colorado, 
by the National Child Labor Committee, and Children 

Working on Farms in Certain Sections of Northern 
Colorado, by Colorado Agricultural College. The last 
is reviewed in this issue. 


The fourth report, Child Labor in Agriculture and 
Farm Life in the Arkansas Valley of Colorado, by 
Bertram H.Mautner and W.Lewis Abbott of Colorado 
College, is now in press. These four reports give an 
excellent picture of agricultural workers and their 
families and of the educational problems involved in 
the use of migrant labor. 

Individual reports or the entire series may be 
secured on application to the National Child Labor 
Committee. 


CHILD LABOR TABLEAUX 


EVERAL effective tableaux were worked up by 
students at Marot Junior College, Thompson, 
Connecticut, in connection with a program on 

child labor presented by the Economics Class. Reports 
were given on various phases 
of child labor, illustrated by 
the tableaux, which repre- 
sented children “Caught in 
the Wheels of Industry’’; 
working in the potato fields 
(illustration for story of ‘One 
Hundred Days’’); newsies ; 
shooting craps; normal girl- 
hood versus tenement home 
work; and a symbolical pic- 
ture of the nations struggling away from child labor. 

An outline of the program has been turned over to 
the National Child Labor Committee and upon 
request will be supplied to schools and other groups of 
young people. No less than fifty-seven of the students 
and faculty at Marot are members of the National 
Child Labor Committee. 


FLORIDA—EN ROUTE 


The Biennial Report of the State Labor Inspector 
for 1927-28 carries a history of child labor legislation, 
an analysis of the present law by the National Child 
Labor Committee, the stand of the Florida Federation 
of Labor on child labor, and recommendations for the 
amendment of the present law. 

The report vibrates with the spirit of friendliness and 
cooperation—the Inspector having adopted the policy 
of “‘no spying’ but education as a means of enforce- 
ment. Forty Florida newspapers ‘are commended for 
their cooperation in this campaign of education. 

The report shows that 5639 inspections were made, 
with 195 removals and 394 adjustments of children in 
1927, as compared with 7645 inspections, |66 removals, 
and 389 adjustments in 1928. 





Courtesy Y. M.C. A, 





Legislation merely creates the machinery by which 
the right attitude towards the youth of the country can 
be expressed. 

From The Citizen Tomorrow 
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CHILDREN WORKING ON FARMS IN CERTAIN SECTIONS 
oF NorRTHERN CoLtorapo. By B. ’. Coen, Wilbur E. 
Skinner, and Dorothy Leach, Colorado Agricultural 
College Bulletin, November, 1926. 


This report of working, health, and educational con- 
ditions among children of the sugar-beet farmers of 
Northern Colorado is the third of a series of four 
studies which were made by Colorado Agricultural 
College, Colorado College, and the National Child 
Labor Committee in Colorado in 1924. 

The territory covered in this study conducted by 
Professor B. I-. Coen and two assistants of the 
Economics and Sociology Department of Colorado 
Agricultural College, consisted of three large counties 
in the heart of the sugar-beet and hay belt. Six sugar 
factories are in this territory and most of the growing 
of beets for these factories is done under specific con- 
tracts between the companies and the farmers. In the 
late winter and early spring, agents of the sugar com- 
panies visit the communities outside the beet belt 
and “‘sign up” the families they want as laborers for the 
season. Among other things, the contracts state the 
number and ages of the children. Presumably, the 
families with the largest number of working children 
have the best chance for employment. 

In this study 513 farm families having 1094 working 
children, ranging in age from 6 to 16 years, were 
studied. The families fall into three groups, owner, 
tenant, and contract families. As might be expected, 
the most favorable conditions were found among the 
children of the owner families, and the least favorable 
among children of contract families. The latter are of 
many nationalities, German, Russian, Mexican (or 
Spanish), and native American predominating. 

Of the 76 children in owner families who were work- 
ing, 54 per cent were 12 years and under. Of the 672 
children in contract families, 63 per cent were 12 years 
and under. 

The children of owner families spent the smallest 
number of work days in the beet fields, children of 
contract families spent the largest number. The 
former worked an average of 8.3 hours per day for 33.5 
days; the latter, an average of 9.4 hours per day for 
48.6 days. 

Twelve-year-old contract children earned an aver- 
age of $107.18 for the beet season of approximately six 
weeks. Six-year-old contract children earned an 
average of $34.50. 

As to living conditions: food seemed fairly abundant, 
but milk and butter were largely lacking, especially 
among the Spanish families. This was due partly to 
poor facilities for keeping such foods and partly to the 


dietary habits of the Spanish-Mexican population. 
Housing varied from tumble-down shacks and un- 
sanitary toilets to attractive cottages with surround- 
ing flower gardens. A few of the sugar companies give 
substantial encouragement towards better housing. 

In the school study 3468 children were included, 
1274 of whom came from contract families. Ten per 
cent of the children in contract families had perfect 
school attendance, as compared with 34 per cent of 
those in owner families. Fifty-eight per cent of 
absence in contract families was due to work in the 
heets, but only 13 per cent in the case of owner families. 
The average number of days lost from school by chil- 
dren in contract families was three times as great as 
the number for children in owner families. 

Light of the schools studied had “‘beet vacations’ of 
six weeks, to allow the children to work in the beets. 
Thirteen of the schools studied had no such vacations. 
I: ffects on school attendance show the great desirability 
of the public school authorities adapting their school 
term, so far as possible to the chief industry of the 
section. 

Twenty-four brief case studies of typical families 
(most of them contract families) add value and interest 
to the whole study. 

In spite of a few deficiencies in statistical analysis 
this bulletin gives interesting and valuable information 
on a vital human situation. It seems to have realized 
reasonably well the aims of its promoters—that such a 
study was highly desirable, and that it should be put 
in the hands of competent and impartial persons. 

Thomas L. Harris, Professor of Sociology, 
West Virginia University. 


A SURVEY OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION IN PENNSYLVANIA. The Public Education 
and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 1929. $1.50. 


The possibility of choosing an occupation intelli- 
gently, and training for it adequately, instead of jump- 
ing at the nearest “blind-alley”’ job, is considerably 
increased for Pennsylvania boys and girls (although 
industrial training courses for the latter are noticeably 
scarce) by the publication of this comprehensive list of 
540 institutions where training may be obtained for 
trades, occupations, or professions. The subject index 
lists 250 occupations. Seventeen pages are given to 
apprenticeship opportunities afforded in the new in- 
dustrial era. The need is stressed for a corollary study 
of occupations to determine the number of skilled em- 
ployees who can be absorbed in each trade during a 
given year. 





“UPON the quality and intelligence, as well as upon 
the scope, of the efforts made to guide childhood to 
socially effective adult life depends much of the future 
of civilization.” IRA S. Wire, M.D. 
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CHILD LABOR LAWS AT WORK 


(as clipped from various newspapers) 


ALABAMA 


Operators of barbecue pits, lunch counters, and drug 
stores giving curb service drew the fire of the State 
Child Welfare Department, and instructions were 
issued to child labor inspectors to prosecute all em- 
ployers of children under 16 years of age after 7 p.m. 
Miss Norsworthy, chief child labor inspector, found 
children 12 and 13 years of age working until midnight 
and later, three or four nights of the week. Offending 
employers were notified, and attendance officers in- 
structed to watch the situation. 


CONNECTICUT 


Nine manufacturers and shop-foremen were arrested 
in New Haven on charges of failure to notify proper 
authorities of termination of employment of minors. 
Due to such failures it was found that many children 
of school age were neither working nor attending 
school. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

‘The proprietor of the “Country Store” was arraigned 
for violation of the law regulating the employment of 
minors. A boy of 13, another of 14, and two girls of 
15 years testified that they were employed by him 
from about 5 p.m. until midnight. None of the chil- 
dren were entitled by law to work after 7 p.m., and the 
13-year-old boy was not eligible for a work permit. 


ILLINOIS 

Seven persons, including the child's parents, were 
fined $10 each and costs, charged with violating the 
Illinois child labor law in connection with the appear- 
ance at several Chicago theatres of Davey Lee, 
“Sonny Boy” of the films. All entered pleas of guilty. 
It was said, however, that there is no way to prevent 
the child's appearance at theatres. F’urther fines could 
be assessed but would probably be without effect. 


KANSAS 

A 15-year-old girl was found by a state labor 
inspector working at a hot-dog stand on the edge of the 
city of Hutchinson, after midnight, in direct violation 
of the law. Very bad conditions were found in this 
district, the majority of violations being in soda foun- 
tains, soft drink emporiums (particularly where curb 
service is offered), cafes, lunch counters and the ham- 
burger and near-beer stands on the outskirts. Proprie- 
tors were warned upon first offence, persistent or an- 
tagonistic violations bringing prosecution. 


MAINE 
A Lewiston man was fined $10 and costs for putting 
his 15-year-old son to work in a shoe factory in 
violation of the law, by means of presenting the birth 
certificate of an older son who had died. 


MARYLAND 


Three fathers accused of permitting their sons to 
work in violation of the state labor law were given 
small fines in Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Reports from union employees to the factory 
inspector that boys under 18 were working at night 
and boys under 16 working longer than 8 hours a day, 
led to an investigation of silk and cotton mills in 
Fall River. 

An elevator accident in an ice-cream cone establish- 
ment near Boston brought out the fact, as alleged by 
the police, that boys of 11 and 13 years of age were 
industrially employed there; and it was said that the 
freight elevator was being operated by one of the boys, 
in direct violation of the elevator laws of the state. 
The case was presented to the State Department of 
Labor for investigation and action. 


MICHIGAN 
In an attempt to prevent summer resort owners at 
South Haven from unlawfully employing child labor, 
one such owner was fined $10 and costs. A warning 
was issued by the State Department of Labor that in 
the future violators would be given the maximum 
penalty of $100 and 90 days’ imprisonment. 


MINNESOTA 

‘The manager of a corn canning factory in Ortonville 
was fined $25 and costs for violating the child labor 
law, as the result of an investigation following a strike 
by 30 girls. The girls quit after working 15 hours in 
one day. They were ordered to return the overalls 
furnished by the company ; many of them arrived home 
dressed in newspapers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The owner of a shirt waist factory in Milford was 
fined $29.70 for employing a girl who had not reached 
her 14th birthday. 

NEW JERSEY 

A heated controversy took place during the summer 
between Henry Hilfers, representative of the American 
Iederation of Labor, and Colonel Blunt, State Com- 
missioner of Labor. Hilfers charged “absolute and 
consistently flagrant violation of the state child labor 
laws, alleging in particular that the General Cigar 
Company in New Brunswick was employing children 
under 16, making them work more than 8 hours a day, 
and infringing the labor laws in other ways. He stated 
that 49 violations had been reported to the commis- 
sioner during one week, and that he himself had sub- 
mitted affidavits of girls under 16 who had worked 
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more than 48 hours a week, but that the Commissioner 
had omitted to question these girls. The Commissioner 
replied that his department handles all violations as 
reported, without publicity, but that such violations 
are the exception rather than the rule; he said that he 
had investigated the General Cigar Company and 
found no violations of the law. 


NEW YORK 

The father of a 7-year-old boy was sentenced to 
three years in prison for hiring the child out by the 
day to beggars. The child was strapped into a wheel 
chair in such a way that he seemed paralyzed. 

An 11-year-old boy in Tonawanda died from injuries 
received while working on a delivery truck in the early 
morning. As a result the State Labor Board launched 
a campaign against the illegal employment of boys 
under 18 on milk and bakers’ trucks between midnight 
and 6 am. 

Two inspectors were assigned to western New York 
to put a stop to the employment of children in canning 
factories there. Most of the violations appear to be 
from misunderstanding of the law or from laxity in 
checking up on the children’s ages. . 

Boys under 16 selling pretzels, soft drinks and ice 
cream from baskets at Coney Island, were until 
recently rounded up each day and detained at the 
police station until called for by their parents. The 
next day they would be on the job again. To put a 
stop to this practice, the chief of police ordered that 
such boys be given summonses for appearance in the 
Children’s Court. 

lour-year-old Davey Lee appeared repeatedly on 
the stage in Buffalo on a permit as a child “musician.” 
Then he appeared in Children’s Court on the charge 
of not being a musician. Davey’s manager declared 
that Davey held a saxophone in his hands during the 
Sunday performance, which made him a musician. 
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J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I am opposed to child labor. Enclosed is $.......... 
for the support of your work. 


The case was adjourned with the “musician's” status 
still in doubt. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Because 91 under-age children obtained work in 
Bristol manufacturing plants on the strength of 
falsified age attests, state factory inspectors undertook 
to seize the permits of all child workers throughout the 
state and compare them with birth records. The 
investigation was begun when a girl known to be 
under 16 presented a work permit at the National 
India Rubber Company's plant; this company then 
checked up on all its young employees and discharged 
86 children who were found to be under 16 and work- 
ing 54 hours a week in violation of the law. The 
secretary of the school committee resigned, and was 
arraigned and fined $100 and costs on four charges of 
falsification of age certificates. 


TEXAS 


The operator of a catering establishment in Dallas 
was fined $200 and costs for permitting a girl of 16 to 
work more than 9 hours in one day. 


VIRGINIA 


A 10-year-old boy and two 11-year-old boys em- 
ployed at the Arlington Beach amusement park were 
removed by the County Director of Public Welfare, 
who notified the manager of the park that he was 
violating the child labor law. One of the boys was 
employed at a stand and the other two in a bowling 
alley. 


Desire for cheap labor is one of the chief motives 
in the adoption of older boys and girls, according to 
Miss Hankins of the Children’s Home Society. She has 
found it the best practice to place such children out at 
wages rather than by adoption, thus bringing them 
under the protection of the child labor laws. 
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